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ntly insensible. But, though none sus- 
pected it, she heard all that was said, even in 


“~sthé lowest..whisper, around her, and what she 
~ did hear was not very consolatory. The physi- 
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cians pronounced that there was scarcely a 
shadow of hope, that life was all but extinct, 
and that, if the composing draught which they 
were going to administer did not indnce some 
quiet sleep, she would never see the light of 
another day. A window, looking out on a 
lovely. little garden, was thrown wide open, 
and ihe invalid’s couch was moved almost close 
to it, that the cool evening breeze might play 
upon her burning brow. The medical men and 
most of the friends left the apartment, and only 
the sick-nurse and one near relative remained 
to watch through that night of anxiety; but 
they placed themselves so as not to be seen by 
her, and the little night-lamp was hidden behind 
a high screen. 

The invalid tried to close her eyes, but could 
not; they remained fixed upon a young ma- 
hagua tree near the window, the branches of 
which, laden with those beautiful flowers that— 
a pale yellow in the morning, take a bright am- 
ber tint at noonday, and become of a rieh 
brown color towards the evening—were sway- 
ing in the breeze, As she half unconsciously 

azed at this tree, she became sensible that a 

gure was eradety intervening between her 

and it. At first} the eclipsing figure seemed a 
mere shadow; but it assumed more and more 
of form, and she perceived, to her terror, the 
head and face of an old-looking man, wrapped, 
as it were, in a dark cloud. The head was like 
a discolored skull, and yet some scanty gray hair 
streamed from it. The withered features were 
stern; the eyes;were cold and passionless, yet 
keen and commanding; while the wrinkled 
mouth, without uttering a sound, slowly formed 
the single word, “Come!” 

“Tis Death—terrific Death!’ gasped the 
oor sufferer, as she shrank from the skeleton 
ngers that seemed advancing to seize her in 

their grasp. At that moment, she observed a 
light breaking above the head of the dreadful 
figure, and a beautiful face, with the smile of a 
cherub, slowly ascending, till half a figure, 
clothed in a robe of radiance, was visible above 
the gloomy form of Death. Gracefully it ex- 
tended a hand that seemed almost transparent, 
and gently beckoned to the invalid. 

She felt fainter and fainter, but had yet power 
to collect her thoughts, and, raising her wasted 
hands, she prayed for mercy and forgiveness at 
the Throne of Grace. Some lines of a hymn 
which she had learned when a child came to 
her memory, and she sighed with the deepest 
earnestness, though in a voice which would 
have been inaudible to mortal ears : 

“T come, I come, at thy command— 

I give my spirit to Thy hand; 

Not in mine innocence I trust, 

I bow before Thee in the dust, 

But through my Saviour’s blood alone 

I look for mercy at Thy throne!” 
Her heart ceased to beat ; her dim eyes closed ; 
she heard, she saw, she felt nothing more. How 
long she may have remained in this state, she 
knew not, but we will let her tell the rest her- 
self : 

“ After a time, I seemed to feel a gentle 
breeze playing around me, but I saw nothing; 
all was dark as the grave. Presently I experi- 
enced a strange sensation, as if I were walking, 
yet treading upon nothing. I appeared to be 
gently ascending somewhere; all was stillness 
around. At length, I perceived a faint silvery 
light, as if shining through a gauze vail; it 
hecame clearer and clearer, until, as it were, 
blinded by its brilliancy, I felt compelled to 
close my eyes. I then seemed, by some unac- 
countable compulsion, to stand still; a soft 
‘wind seemed to fan my checks, and, opening 
my eyes again, I was amazed at the view that 
met them. I stood on a sort of platform of 
verdure, studded with innumerable flowers, of 
shapes and colors which I had never seen 
before. In front of me were groups of unknown 
trees, whose gently-waving branches sparkled 
like diamonds, rubies, and emeralds, and 
whence low, sweet music issued; above me 
‘was a kind of rosy canopy of clouds. All was 
fall of calm, delicious repose. 

“Where am I?’ burst involuntarily from 
my lips, and my voice seemed strange to my- 
self In less than a moment I fancied that J 
heard an echo from the wonderful grove, on the 
outskirts of which I was standing, without 
seeming to crush the most minute floweret be- 
neath my feet. I looked keenly into the depths 
of the grove, and, after a short space, a figure 
seemed to reveal itself to me. At first it was 
dim and uncertain, but gradually it became 
more defined, and 1 saw that it was approach- 
ing me. The form seemed wrapped in a vail, 
the hues of which were like the fading tints of 
the rainbow, but the features were not conceal- 
ed, and I felt that I had seen them before. 


Could it be—yes, it was—it was one over whose 
binee mo rost, THE 


—the brother whose death had been 

eatest earthly grief! 

UT stretched uf my arms in silence fora 
second, and then, as he met my gaze with looks 
of angelic sweetness and love, I murmured: 

“ ¢But you died!’ 

“ ¢ Yes, I died yonder ; but I live again here,’ 
he replied. 

“ € And I—how came [ here?’ 

“ ¢You were translated to this abode when 
your apicit had cast off its earth-born garb.’ 

“¢But the judgment-seat—the awiul judg- 
ment-seat of God! Oh, when shall I be called 
to a there ?’ 

“Jn His good time,’ replied the spirit. ‘But 
fear not, sister of another world ; the last words 
that you breathed on earth, and they were felt 
in your heart, were to pray for mercy through 
Him who is mighty to save. None ever truly 
prayed to him for grace in vain. Abide in 

eace until the Almighty wills to call you to 
fis sublime presence, whether that shall be 
what those of earth call soon, or not uutil that 
great day when the trumpets of heaven shall 
resound throughout infinity, and worlds upon 
worlds shall catch the awful sound.’ 

“¢ And is this beautiful place allotted only 

to you and me?’ I asked, with some hesita- 
tion. 
» “‘No,’ he answered ; ‘this is one of the many 
mansions mentioned by the blessed Redeemer, 
and it is filled with beings; but they move 
noiselessly about, and your eyes are not yet ac- 
customed to the splendor of this light, so as to 
perceive them ; you will soon, however, become 
as one of themselves.’ 

“T observed that shades, like those of twi- 
light, were softly stealing on; and I asked, in 
surprise, if there were days and nights there. 

“ Not days and nights as they are known 
on earth,’ was the reply, ‘but we have varia- 
tions of light; and look, the heavenly bodies, 
as they are named in the world you have left, 
are begithing to be visible in the remote dis- 
tance of space. These magnificent globes are 
filled with beings, some of the highest order of 
intelligence, inconceivable to the bounded mind 
of man,’ 

oe It is strange,’ I said, ‘that I feel no thirst, 
or pain, or weakness, and yet I have been suf- 
fertng terribly from all of these.’ 

“*In the sphere which you are now to in- 
habit, until it shall please the Creator to call 
ha from it, these earthly infirmities are un- 
known. Though not angels like the blessed 
inhabitants of the heaven of heavens, we are 
permitted to enjoy a more spiritual organiza- 

tion than the denizens of earth. We have en- 
tered into the promised rest,’ 

“But the guilty, and the lost of the earth, 
bars =r} ?’ L asked. 

ush!’ he replied, while a look of grave 

rebuke passed over his noble svantensnet 5 In 
this serene abode we are forbidden even to 
think of guilt, or to name the guilty. Lucifer, 
that fallen angel, has no dominion HERE; we 
war no more with sin and sorrow ; and for those 
souls who have yielded to the temptations of 
the Evil One, we have but to leave them to the 
Omnipotent. Our part is to have faith in the 
boundless goodness of Him who created all.’ 

The light was becoming less dazzling, and 
my eyes could better penetrate the strange sort 
of atmosphere around me. I followed my be- 
loved guide, and we entered the enchanting 
grove. I fancied that in the musical rustling 
of the resplendent leaves I heard a sound like 

Welceme, welcome!’ while at a little distance 
I heard a strain of delightful music, that seemed 

by turns to swell and to die away. Figures now 
seemed to be floating about, hither and thither, 
amidst the leafy lad 
throngh arches 
of flo 
from one magnificent 
aa shit everythin tree to another. 
came nearer; yet th 


es that I began to discover 
ormed by the radiant wreaths 
wers that seemed gracefully to wander 
I re- 
g seemed to glitter as I 
ere was no glare to hurt 


only destroy the garb of flesh with which the 
immortal spirit is clothed in yonder world, 
whence you have just escaped, and in other 
worlds, over which sin and darkness algo brood. 
Here, we are purified and prepared for the holy 
realms where the great Creator reveals his glo- 
ry to the accepted spirits who are permitted to 
join the angelic hosts in that everlasting abode. 
But come,’ he added, ‘let me lead you where 
you can rest awhile, and thus be prepared to 
take your place in yonder gorgeous temple, 
“not made with hands,” where we meet to offer 
our united hymns of thanksgiving to Him in 
whom we have our happy being.’ 

“He signed to me to follow him, and my 
steps glided after his, without effort or trouble, 
until we reached what might be termed a grotto, 
close to a remarkably beautiful cascade, whose 
transparent waters, leaping from one ledge of 
crystal, solid as a rock, to another, like the rays 
from the setting sun, if these could be imagined 
in aliquid state. On either side of the water- 
fall, grew large bell-shaped flowers of rich colors, 
which, as they waved their lovely petals over 
the glancing water, and occasionally dipped 
them sportively in, shed a charming fragrance 
around, 

“The materials of which the grotto was com- 
posed looked like sapphires and burnished gold ; 
in the interior, there floated around a sort of 
pale blue haze, which, like a film, partially ob- 
scured the splendor of the recess. Before en- 
tering it, I beheld what seemed a cupola in form, 
but enveloped, as it were, in clouds of crimson 
and gold. I pointed to it. 

“*That is the dome of the temple,’ said my 
guide. ‘It is hallowed by the presence of the 
Omnipotent when we meet to worship him, 
though that holy presence is invisible to us. 
When you hear a solemn chant commence, and 
music swelling from all these waving branches 
around, then, sister of another world, come 
gladly forth !’ 

“ He was gone, and, left alone, I sank down 
in a reclining attitude upon the enamelled 
ground, and soon a feeling of delicious repose 
stole over me. The past—the scenes and be- 
ings of the world I had left—faded from my 
mind; all was serenity around, and my senses 
seemed to partake of that deep quietness, until 
forgetfulness of everything came over them. 
“T have no idea how long I continued in 
this state, but at last I awoke softly from my 
‘weird repose’—to what? To find the beaute- 
ous spirit of my brother waiting to conduct me 
to the sublime temple, whose lofty dome was 
covered with a gorgeous canopy of clouds? 
Alas! alas! my soul had descended again to 
earth, and as my eyes languidly opened, I saw, 
through the unclosed casement, the clear, blue, 
far-off skies, with some still glittering stars here 
and there, and one or two streaks of rosy hue, 
announcing that morning was about to dawn 
upon the material world. I was still living, 
then—I had not passed through ‘ the dark val- 
ley!’ To that distant planet—to those scenes 
of enchantment—I had only been transported 
in a soothing dream! 

“T sighed, and the sweet delusion was too 
speedily dispelled, for attendants and friends 
came around me ; they told me I was better, I 
was saved, and that years of life might yet be 
before me! Alas! I heard my doom with sor- 
row and repining. Why was the freed spirit 
recalled? Why was I sent back to a world of 
sin and suffering? Eut the voice of the dear 
spirit, who had so lately been my blessed com- 
panion, sounded again in my ear with his 
words of faith ; Ba feebly lifting my clasped 
hands, I was enabled to exclaim: 

“¢ Father! thy will be done!’ ” 





Tue Sranpine Army oF THE UNITED 
Stares.—The Secretary of War has, in accord- 
ance with law, made an abstract of the returns 
of the militia of the several States. The aggre- 
gates are as follows: 





Maine - - - 173,562| Louisiana - 30,732 
N. Hampshire 33,584 | Mississippi - 35,083 
Vermont - - 23,855 ' Tennessee 71,252 
Massachusetts 150,849 | Kentucky 88,858 
Rhode Island 17,015] Ohio - . - 176,455 
Connectieut - 91,430) Michigan - 93,063 
New York ~- 350,000} Indiana - - 53,913 
New Jersey - 81,984 | Illinois - 257,420 
Pennsylvania 160,000 / Wisconsin - 61,321 
Delaware- - 9,229| Iowa - - - ~ 
Maryland- - 46,884) Missouri - - 118,035 
Virginia - ~- 160,000) Arkansas 36,054 
N. Carolina - 79,448} Texas- - - 19,766 
8. Carolina - 36,072 | California - 307,730 
Georgia - - 88,690) Minnesota - 9,003 
Flroida 12,122) Utah Ter. - 2,821 
Alabama - - 76,662 | Dist. of Col.- 8,201 


These figures show a total of 2,766,726, of 
which about 2,700,000 are infantry, 20,000 
cavalry, 12,000 artillery, and 34,000 riflemen. 
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APOSTACY OF THE DEMOCRATIC 
PARTY. 
The true source of the power and long-con- 
tinued triumphs of the Democratic party in this 
country is to be found in its adherence, through 
all its mutations and changes of Administration, 
to the idea of equal rights. This is the one 
thread that has been wrought into the texture 
of every Democratic Administration till now, 
and upon which, like the counters upon a bil- 
liard wire, has been strung the various meas- 
ures of public policy which have marked 
those Administrations. In the free States, the 
party has always made this idea the foundation 
of all their appeals to the masses for support ; 
whenever it has been run upon any special 
measure that bore heavily upon a particular 
locality, its supporters could always be rallied, 
on the ground that the party was at least the 
party of equal rights; a genuine Democratic 
party atthe bottom. 
This idea should never be lost sight of in our 
assaults upon that party, and never forgotten in 
considering the method to strengthen and en- 
large the foundations of the Republican party. 
It should be among the first and greatest of our 
aims to expose the late great tergiversation and 
apostacy of the Democratic organization on 
this fundamental point. The criminality and 
folly of its leaders have delivered that organiza- 
tion over to the support of the opposite doc- 
trines. Instead of the party being the champion 
of God-given rights, it now takes the low ground 
of denying the existence of any such rights, and 
holds to the old doctrine of tyrants and oppress- 
ors, that some men were born to be servants, 
and some to be masters. It has abandoned the 
purity and simplicity of a lofty and inspiring 
idea, looking to human elevation and improve- 
ment, and gone to browsing among the chaff 
and stubble of past ages, chattering about dis- 
tinctions of races, the inferiority of this and the 
superority of that, and undertaking to learnedly 
apportion the precise amount of liberty that each 
is entitled to. From a party of clear and sim- 
ple principles, looking to the good of all man- 
kind, it has set itself to work to argue that 
some men ought to suffer, ought to be oppress- 
ed, ought to be trodden under foot, and of 
necessity that certain others ought to be the 
agents in this work. Of course, it takes care 
to hold that the members of the Democratic 
party in this grand role aré to hold the place 
of the oppressors. 
Such is the attitude of the Democratic or- 
ganization in this country to-day. Just as soon 
as the Democratic masses of the rural districts 
shall have the facts of the case driven home 
upon their understandings, they will instinctive- 
ly recoil from this shocking creed. But as yet 
they have not all unlearned their old lessons, 
As yet, they run in the old grooves. As yet, 
they live upon the souvenirs of the past. 
This great apostacy cannot be too persistent- 
ly exposed. It is the proper work of the Re- 
publicans, in season and out of season, in nook 
and corner, as well as from the press and the 
stump, from Legislature and Congress, to ex- 
pose it. Let it be proclaimed everywhere, that 


the Democratic party no longer even 
pertatermistenstea &.  gyen professes. 








Ao Ge PreProvideece corres- 
pondent of the Boston Journal says : 
“The statement published by the papers a 
week ago, to the effect that a Rhode Island 
vessel had landed a cargo of slaves in Florida, 
has proved to be a hoax, and the contract be- 
tween Captain Wiekham and parties on the Af- 
rican coast, for the delivery of negroes, is a 
fabrication. Some one has searched the cus- 
tom-house reports of Newport, and ascertained 
that, in 1804, the year in which South Carolina 
opened the slave trade, there is an entry of the 
brig Favorite, Captain Wickham, and her clear- 
ance for the Cape de Verd Islands; and fur- 
thermore, the family of Wickham in this State 
have since become extinct, and of those who 
followed the sea, all of them were born previous 
to the Revolution. These facts seem to prove 
that this expedition is not of modern date; and 
if the said brig was ever engaged in the slave 
trade, it must have occurred at least fifty years 
ago.’ 


A Vircinta Camp Mertine.—A correspond- 
ent of the New York Tribune says that a camp 
meeting was held recently in Fairfax county, 
Va., and that immediately after the camp broke 
up, twenty-seven negroes were sold on the 
ground to some Southern traders! A mother 
and seven children were among the number. 
One of the men was on his knees, engaged in 
prayer, when the trader who had purchased 
him stopped his mouth with his hand, and 
handcuffed him. What a scene on a Methodist 
camp ground! To what depths are we sinking! 
Shade of Wesley, pity us! God of mercy, for- 
give us our great wickedness, and deliver us 
speedily from all complicity with this abomina- 
tion, which maketh so desolate !—Cor. Northern 
Independent. 


Verpaney 1n Inptana.—An insurance agent 
in this city, a gentleman well and favorably 
known as a man of truth and veracity, tells the 
following, in illustration of the verdancy of a 
getleman in Pike county, Ind., with whom he 
had effected a poliey of insurance : 

“Tn the list of printed questions in the Com- 
pany’s blanks, there is one like this: ‘ Ashes— 
how kept?’ The Pike county gentleman was 
burnt out, and, after the fire, discovered this 
question in his policy, and, resolving to make a 
sure thing of his premium, wrote our informant 
something in this wise: ‘Dear Sir: I was 
burned out on the —— day of ——-, and, ac- 
cording to your laws, I have kept the ashes. 
They are in barrels—what shall I do with 
them ?’ ’—Peoria Union. 


Tne Paris Press.—In the editorial corres- 
pondence of the “ Courrier des Etats Unis,” we 
see that a new daily political journal, called 
L’ Opinion Nationale, was to be published in 
Paris on the lst inst. by Ad. Gueroult, late of the 
Presse. Mr. Masseras thinks that this journal, 
which will be entirely independent, (?) will meet 
with good success, through the known talents of 
its editor, and because the new political epoch in 
France requires a totally independent organ. 
We hope this piece of news will turn out to be 
true. 

Savery in Missourt.—Fifty slaves arrived 
at St. Louis last Friday, from the interior of 
Missouri, bound south. It is stated that up- 
ward of four hundred are leaving weekly. Slave 
property in Missouri, it would seem, must be 
very insecure. 

PopuLaTIon oF CaLirornia.—The pula- 
tion of California in 1831 was a little over 
23,000; in the early part of 1849, 26,000; 
in 1850, 117,000; in 1852,°264,000; in 1857, 
538,000; and at this time it is over 600,000. 


Doveras IN Grorcia.—The Democracy of 
Noxubee connt, at a meeting last week, 
a resolution declaring that they will not support 
Judge Dongies for the Presidency, even if he is 
nominated by the Charleston Convention, 


the party that advocates the cause of freedom 
and humanity. It is no longer the party that 
bases itself, even in theory, upon sentiments of 
human fraternity, or advocates equal and uni- 
versal justice for all mankind. “It has become 
a mere machine in the hands of humanity 
mongers and slave-drivers, who weigh human 
hearts and human rights in scales where the 
almighty dollar is the standard. The exposure 
of its treachery and falsehood is the duty of 
every friend of his race. 





ORGANIZATION OF THE HOUSE. 


The Douglas organ in this city, the States, is 
zealously advocating the re-election of the pres- 
ent Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
That paper has the following prediction, in 
which “the wish is father to the thought :” 

“ Constituted as the coming Congress will be, 
politically, speculation amounts to nothing, 
only so far as to indicate a certainty that Con- 
servatism must triumph over Republicanism in 
the organization. 

“The duties devolving upon the Clerk are 
alike onerous and responsible; the zeal, effi- 
ciency, and accuracy, displayed by Col. Allen, 
by the assistance of Col. John ‘I. Carter, his 
Disbursing Clerk, will be a considerable 
element of strength to Col. Allen. 

“ Members of Congress, whilst fully enlisted 
for the success of their several political friends, 
feel so deeply impressed with the importance 
of capacity and efliciency in the administration 
of affairs connected with the Clerk’s office, can- 
not well disregard the claims of Col. Allen for 
re-election.” 

The Clerk of the House should not be en- 
couraged to hope for a re-election. The Black 
Democracy, even with the assistance of the 
Free-Soil or Anti-Lecompton Democrats, who, 
without exception, were elected by the aid of 
Republican votes, and against the strenuous 
opposition of the Administration or Southern 
wing of the party, would still fall short some 
eighteen or twenty of a majority. But they will 
hope in vain, if they hope that the stern and in- 
corruptible Anti-Lecompton Democrats, except 
those of Illinois, and perhaps one other, will 
vote with them. Equally fallacious is their 
expectation that the Southern Americans, who 
have been habitually maligned by them, will 
now come forward to keep them in the enjoy- 
ment of the spoils. 

The Opposition will treat Mr. Allen to a 
very different sort of fare to that. 

We understand that the Spoils Democracy 
count upon at least six Republican votes to aid 
them in organizing the House. They may 
as well give up all such vain and illusory hopes. 
No member calling himself a Republican will 
dishonor himself, and betray the noble cause 
to which he owes his elevation, by giving such a 
vote, = 





Georgia aGainst DoveLtas.—Warren Ai- 
ken, the Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Georgia, declares in a letter that he will not 
support Douglas for President, even if he is 
nominated at Charleston; and Col. A. M. 
Speer, Democratic candidate fer Congress in 
the third Congressional district in Georgia, de- 
clares on the stump that he “would not vote 
for Douglas if nominated by a thousand Charles- 
ton Conventions.” These candidates for popu- 
lar favor reflect public sentiment. Toombs 
and Stephens are not up for office just now. 





' th or South, 








Book, 


sq The interesting article upon Chess, on 
the first page of the Era, is from the pen of a 
man of color, and would do high honor to the |. 
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LINES FOR A VILAGE FESTIVAL. 
The Persian to his 8 bore ; 
Sweet blossoms fr ith morning dew, 
And veiled the old fals4 worship o’er 
With beauty from the true ; 
Around Palemon’s ry shrine 


Their maze of grace maidens wound, . 
And wove the wreaths q Isthmian pine 
Wherewith the victor} brows were crowned ; 


And we to-day, amidst o}r figwers 


And fruits, have again 
The blessing of the 4 
The early and the in; 
With manhood’s strength 4n§ maiden’s glance, 
To lend our Christian hdilay 
The beauty of the Persian , 
The vigor ofthe Grecianplay ; 


To see our Father’s hand ce more 


Reverse for us the plen' horn 
Of autumn, filled and runnijg o’er 
With fruit and flower olden corn. 


Once more the liberal year \pughs out 
O’er richer etores than gens or gold ; 
Once more with harvest-song and shout 

Is Nature's bloodless ttiumph told ; 






Our common moiher rests sings 
Like Ruth among the gatnded sheaves; 








Her lap is full of goodly thin 

Her forehead gay with aututn leaves! 
Oh, favors old, yet ever new! 

Oh, blessings with the sunshi sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discoftent. 
We shut our eyes, the flowers b}om on ; 





We murmur, but the corn-e' ill ; 
We choose the shadow, but the Jan 
That casts it shines behind us ‘fi 


God gives us with our 
The power to make jt mn 
And richer fruits to crown our 
Than summer-wedded islands 


Who murmurs at his lot to day? } 
Who scorns his native fruit anébloom? 
Or sighs for dainties faraway, . | 
Beside the bounteous board of home ? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedpm’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold ;| 

That brave and genetous lives can Warm 
A clime with northfrn ices cold! 







And by these altars, wreathed with 
And piled with fruit, awake 

Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the later rain. 










claim his hostility to 
a singular fact that n 
politician in the Gulf States favoraple to him 
as a Presidential candidate is also favorable to 
the revival of the slave 
ter to Mexico, Mr. Fors 
Mobile Register, and a 
Douglas. \ 
The Mobile Register suys: 


( % 
“We are ‘in favor of the slave trade as a 
means of spreading the institution of Slavery 


over new Territories as far and as fast as 
possible, as well as to remove from the Federal 
statute book the substantial condemnation of 
Slavery itself, which our prohibitory laws pro- 
nounce against it.’ We do ‘deprecate all South- 
ern division upon Slavery issues, seeing that if 
the South were united upon such issues, allies 
enough would be found at the North to carry 
out their wishes.” 

This is a singular position for a Douglas man 
to take ; and what rendersthe matter still more 
singular is the fact that we find the paragraph 
in the Washington States, the central organ of 
Mr. Douglas, unaccompanied with note or com- 
ment, 

Mr. Stephens, of Georgia, another friend of 
Mr. Douglas, has avowed himself in favor of re- 
opening the slave trade ; and such seems té 
the general feeling among Mr. Douglas’s 8 
ern supporters. Is it not strange that the' 
vocates of the slave trade, Messrs. Forsygj 
Stephens, should select Mr. Donglas, 
fessed opponent of that trade, as the 
choice for the Presidency? These ge 
| ance Tell seduaniig ta the dark. 
that his theory of popular sovereignty,’ 
carried out, will require the repeal of tha’ 
eral laws against the slave trade, in orde 
each independent State may determine 
self what shall be the character of its “ dota 
tic institutions.” They are aware that Mr. Doug- 
las, in his Magazine manifesto, has stated and 
argued at great length that a leading cause of 
the Revolution was the claim on the part of the 
Colonies of the right to admit or exclude slaves 
from Africa ; and when the King of England 
persisted in refusing his sanction to Colonial 
laws for the regulation of the slave trade, the Col- 
onies rebelled, and set up an independent Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Douglas labors this point at great 
length. Then, would it not be singular if he, 
as President, should pursue the arbitrary inter- 
vention policy of the English Kings, which he 
so severely censures in his essay? Can he, 
with any show of reason, claim for the Federal 
Government a right to interfere with the domes- 
tic affairs of States, when the weak and depend- 
ent Colonies of England are honored by him 
for their resistance to such interference ? 

With Republicans, who claim for Freedom 
what they will not concede to Slavery, we admit 
that the cases are not regarded as altogether 
parallel. We denounce, with Mr. Douglas, the 
Kings of England for compelling the Colonies 
to receive African slaves against their consent; 
but if the Colonies had desired the slaves, and 
the mother country had refused to tolerate the 
detestable traffic, we should have honored the 
latter for the exercise of her restraining power. 
But Mr. Douglas has never admitted that any 
such preference is to be given to Freedom over 
Slavery. He admits that Slavery is as good as 
Freedom, and entitled to the same protection 
under the Constitution. This proposition he 
has stated a thousand times. His Southern 
supporters may therefore hold him to a literal 
and consistent fulfilment of his pledges; and 
they may with reason demand of him the same 
non-intervention with the States, in the matter 
of the slave trade, which he denounces the sov- 
ereigns of England for not practicing towards 
the same communities, when they stood in the 
inferior position of Colonies, 

We cannot doubt that, in the event of Mr. 
Donglas’s election to the Presidency, he will 
act on this non-intervention policy with respect 
to the slave trade. It will be in harmony with 
his policy during the last ten years. He re- 
pealed the Missouri restriction on Slavery in 
the Territories under circumstances ‘precisely 
similar to those which surround the slave-trade 
question. He had declared the Missouri Com- 
promise & compact between the North and the 
South, scarcely less sacred than the Constitu- 
tion itself. He has declared the 
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Constitution which empowers z ai 
hibit the slave trade as “one of its compro- 
mises.” He afterwards repealed the Missouri 
Compromise in obedience to his then newly- 
—r Principles of “ vereignty ” 
and “non-intervention with the affairs of the 
States and Territories.” He profeas te 


be in favor of the extension of Slavery into the 
posed to the revival of the slave . tre but, as 
in the first instance, with regard to i 
restriction, his only object was.“to leave 
the people of the Territori perfeetly free to 
form and regulate their institutions im their own 
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dent he 
shall recommend the repeal of 3 which 
prohibit and punish the slave t piracy, 
he will not be moved favor- 
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moved by cous 
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rights of the States to regulate a matter purely 
local, in their own way. 

Can it be that Messrs. Stephens, Toombs, 
and Forsyth, understand that this will be the 
policy of Mr. Douglas, and hence demand him 
as the candidate of the party for President ? 


Since writing the above, we have met with 
the following strong confirmation of the views 
above advanced. The article below is from the 
Mobile Register, edited by Mr. -Forsyth. It will 
be seen that, like ourselves, he argues that Mr. 
Douglas cannot consistently oppose the repeal 
of the laws against the slave trade. His whole 
theory of “ popular sovereignty ” is spoiled by 
the continuance of those laws upon the statute 
book : 

“ One of oir Reasons.—The New Orleans 
Delta, in paying us a handsome compliment on 
our advocacy of Senator Douglas’s claims to 
the nomination for the Presidency, takes oc- 
casion to express some surprise at our course, 
considering (it says) Mr. Douglas's avowed op- 
position to our favorite measure, the ee awe | 
of the slave trade. We have always deprecate 
making this question a political or party issue, 
at least for the present, and we heretofore dis- 
cussed it, and shall continue to discuss it, as a 
question of economical policy and commercial 
legislation. But we can inform our friend of 
the Delia that Mr. Douglas's position on this 
important subject is one of the reasons of our 
warm support of Mr. Douglas. While such 
‘exteme Southern men’ as Houston and Wise 
grow vehemently eloquent on the immorality of 
the slave trade, and vie with Abolitionists in 
denunciatory declamation against it, Judge 
Douglas hasnever uttered one word against the 
morality of the slave trade, no more than against 
Slavery is f Even though we are not pre- 
pared to endorse his opinion that the suppres- 
sion of the trade is one of the compromises of 
the Constitution, we heartily rejoice that he has 
placed the question precisely where we want it 
to be placed—on purely legal grounds. Laws 
may be abrogated, Constitutions may be amend- 
ed. Judge Douglas himself is the champion 
Joe of compromises which sacrifice the rights 
and interests of the weaker to the strong. What 
compromise was ever deemed so perpetually 
binding or so impregnable as the Missouri 
Compromise? Yet, boldly battling for a great 
principle, he attacked, aud, to the wonder of 
the world, destroyed it. Moreover, his very 
doctrine of local self-government is the radical 
principle, the vital essence, of State rights, in 
their fullest sense. Carried to its logical and 
inevitable deductions, it is the only hope we 
have in the Halls of Congress for the pote 
tion of the piracy laws, Slavery, and all things 
connected with Slavery, are matters of State 
legislation exclusively. It is not then for Con- 
gress, but for the South, to decide whether 
there shall be importation of foreign slaves or 
not. This is one of the reasons why we, con- 
sistly with our oft-expressed views and policy, 
are earnest supporters of Judge Douglas.” 


oe 


THE GREAT EASTERN. 


Recent arrivals from Europe bring us particu- 
lars of the departure of the Great Eastern on 
her trial trip down the river Thames and around 
the southern coast of England to Portland, in 
Dorsetshire. In our foreign summary we have 
given the leading facts and incidents in this 
greatest of nautical experiments. By the latest 
arrival, it will be seen that, in spite of an acci- 
dent which would have proven disastrous to 
any other vessel in the world, viz: the explo- 
sion of a boiler-pipe, the Great Eastern had a 
smooth and otherwise perfectly successful voy- 
age. We have no reason to suppose that the 
boiler explosion is in any degree connected with 
or traceable to the extraordinary dimensions 
of the ship, and hence it may be assumed that 
the experiment of launching a steamship upon 
the ocean, some four or five times the size of 
the greatest steamers hitherto known, is per- 
fectly successful. The boiler explosion, in the 
nature of things, must be traceable to neglect, 
or to some fault in the internal arrangements 
of the ship, which can be easily remedied. 
There can certainly be no inherent obstacle to 
the supply of the boilers with water, growing 


| out of their magnitude; and we therefore dis- 


miss the matter, as belonging to the sad chap- 


What a grand auxiliary to commerce and civil- 
ization have we here, then, in this bold enter- 
prise! What miracles may not be accomplish- 
in the colonization of the sparsely inhabited 
portions of the earth, from those which are 
overrun with population! The crowded in- 
habitants of Europe can be transferred in a 
few days to the fertile but neglected fields of 
Virginia and Carolina by thousands and tens 
of thousands; while their slave population can 
with equal facility be conveyed to the congenial 
regions of the tropics. The intercourse be- 
tween Europe and America and China and 
India will become as easy, as common, and as 
mutually beneficial, as that between the Uni- 
ted States and England; thus disseminating 
civilization and Christianity with a rapidity 
never before known, and tending to the reali- 


esting, and gives a vivid picture of Virginia 
life. Among the contributors of articles to its 
pages are the following: “The Water of El 
Arbain” is written by Mrs. G. P. Marsh; “A 
Visit to the Guajiquero Indians,” by Mr, E. G. 
Squier; “ Audubon’s Hymn in the American 
Forests,” by Mr. William’ Ross Wallace; “ Be- 
hind the Cloud,” by Mrs. Alice B, Haven; 
“Country Life,” by Rev. Dr. Osgood; “ The 
Lovers’ Quarrel,” by D. R. Castleton; “Two 
Men and a Woman,” by John Esten Cooke ; 
“Two Birds with One Stone,” by Edward H. 
Stone. In addition to these, there are articles 
by Miss Jane M. Fuller, Dr. A. H. Guernsey, 
Mr. Charles Nordhoff, and Mr. Frank B. 
Norton. 

Blackwood’s Magazine for September is 
issued. The following articles are of special 





zation of those higher and holier dreams of 


universal reign of peace and good will among 
men on earth. 


THE REVIEW. 


An Address to the People of North Carolina,on the Evils 
of Slavery. By the Friends of Liberty and Equality. 
William Swain, Printer, Greensborough, North Caro- 
lina. 1830. 


The above is the title of a pamphlet of sixty- 
eight pages, which has just been republished in 
New York, as nearly as possible resembling the 
original. We have rarely met with an essay of 
the kind in which we have taken so much in- 
terest. 

It was prepared and published by the “ Board 
of Managers of the Manumission Soeiety of 
North Carolina, in General Association.” The 
interesting fact that such a Society existed in 
North Carolina thirty years ago, will be new to 
many ; and their publication on the soil of the 
State, of an elaborate address setting forth the 
evils of Slavery in all their enormity, is an event 
in the history of the State which is worthy a 
place in its annals. 

This pamphlet was evidently written by a 
sincere Christian, and sets forth, in plain, strong 
language, the terrible moral and social evils of 
Slavery. We rarely meet with an essay which 
deals with the subject with less reserve, or ex- 
poses the radical evils and abuses of Slavery 
with a sterner hand ; yet, without art or affecta- 
tion, the writer avoids the common error of re- 
pelling those whom he would convince and re- 
claim from their error. He (or rather, we 
should say, they, since it is the Manumission 
Society which speaks) addresses North Carolin- 
ians as fellow-citizens and brothers ; and while 
the evils of Slavery are held up to their abhor- 
rence, they are called upon by their allegiance 
to God and to justice, to apply the remedy. 

The writer undertakes to show that— 

1. Our slave system is radically evil. 

2. It is founded in injustice and cruelty. 

3. It is a fruitful source of pride, idleness, 
and tyranny. 

4. Its evil effects are set forth. 

5. It is contrary to the plain and simple max- 
ims of the Christian Revelation, or religion of 
Christ.” 

These propositions are argued at length, not, 
indeed, with the artistic skill of practiced au- 
thorship, but a great amount of homely and ir- 
refutable truth is brought out; and we have 
rarely met with a pamphlet so well calculated 
to do good inthe South. It treats Slavery from 
the high conscientious and philanthropic point 
of view. It urges emancipation almost exclu- 
sively on these high moral grounds, and barely 
alludes to the economical and political evils of 
the system. 

In order to remove Slavery, the Address 
recommends— 

1. That no more slaves be admitted into the 
State. 

2. That a law be enacted for facilitating in- 
dividual emancipation, provided the liberated 
slaves are capable of earning a livelihood. 








casualty cause the public to withhold its faith 
in the great experiment, when thousands like 


}it have not shaken conffdence in the utility of 


steam as a motive power? 


The success of this enterprise will doubtless 
lead to others on a still grander scale; and 
while the people of to-day are amazed in read- 
ing of a ship of twenty thousand tons, it is high- 
ly probable that the next generation will build 
vessels of a hundred thousand. This experi- 
ment, like all that have preceded it, would seem 
to establish the fact that ships of the greatest 
magnitude combine in the highest degree the 
advantages of speed, steadiness, and safety. 
Analogy suggested this to the inventive genius 
of ship-builders before experiment demonstrated 
it. On small bays and inlets, they saw that a 
small bark is dashed and tossed about by waves 
which would scarcely disturb the repose of a 
great ship; and why may not ships of propor- 
tionate magnitude be equally indifferent to the 
waves of the ocean? Reasoning in this way, 
the nautical genius of England has ventured 
upon the great and glorious experiment, which 
appears to be crowned with success, and which 
future generations will point to as an epoch in 
the history of civilization. 


The great inventions and discoveries of this 
century so far exceed in magnitude and impor- 
tance the anticipations of those who were co- 
temporary with their origin, that we risk little 
in predicting the greatest results as likely to 
follow this grand enterprise. 

Who, for instance, in 1807, when Falton first 
launched his little steamer on the Hudson, as a 
very doubtful experiment, thought that in half 
a century thousands of steamers, ten and twen- 
ty-fold larger, would penetrate every river on the 
continent; and who, forty years ago, when 
honest George Stephenson, the English collier, 
was experimenting with his steam locomotives 
upon the tram-roads which lead from the 
canals to the coal mines, could have imagined 
the grand results which have followed? Al- 
most all other modes of travel in the United 
Kingdom are now abandoned for the ten 
thousand miles of railway, over which men 
and their merchandise move at the rate of forty 
or fifty miles an hour! Stephenson himself 
only ventured to predict that by means of his 
new invention ten tons weight could be moved 
at the rate of ten miles an hour; and this pre- 
diction, short as it was of the reality, was 
sneered at, not by fools, but by the wise and 
prudent, as the dream of a wild enthusiast. 

The telegraph is another of the wonders of 
the age, which have given illustration of the 
saying that “truth is stranger than fiction.” 
Twenty years ago, @ prophecy that at this day 
the transmission of intelligence between Bos- 
ton and New Orleans would be the work of a 
few minutes, would have been received with 
contemptuous incredulity. It was only the 
jreamers and visionaries who for a moment 
entertained such projects; while the men of 
“eommon sense” would not listen to them. 
In like manner, those who draw upon their 
imaginations for a picture of the results which 
another generation will witness in the art of 
navigating the ocean, will be laughed at; but 
the history of the past proves that the dream- 
ers and visionaries were the men of wisdom, 
while those who did not dream simply slept, in 
ignorance and blindness to “the signs of the 
times.” 

. The Great Eastern, it is said, will convey ten 
thousand passengers, Or the population of a 
county, at @ load; and vessels may be built, 
within ten years, capable of, ® city 





ceerswrchr tell masters; by which, they may 
W asters, by which they may 
purchase their own freedom. 

4, The Board recommend the passage of 
laws for imposing restraints upon the master in 
his treatment of slaves. 

5. A law providing for their instruction, at 
least so far as to enable them to read the Bible. 

6. A law providing that all children, after a 
certain period, should be free at a certain age ; 
and after the passage of the act, no negroes to 
be removed from the State, in such a way as to 
lose the benefit of said act. 

This Address should be widely circulated in 
the South. Asa memento of a past generation, 
it has a claim upon the curiosity and attention 
which no recent publication can have; while 
the evident spirit of Christian philanthropy in 
which it is conceived will commend it to the 
respectful consideration of all sincere lovers of 
truth. Those who wish to disseminate Anti- 
Slavery principles in the South, and especially 
in North Carolina, could not do better than to 
send their funds to Mr. Lewis Tappan, 48 Beek- 
man street, New York, by whom the Address 
has been republished. The circulation of the 
Address, we presume, will be gratuitous, and 
we disclaim for ourselves and Mr. T. any of 
the sinister motives which prompt newspaper 
puffs, terminating, as this does, with an appeal 
for money. 





Sunday Morning Thoughts: or God’s Truths in Plain 
Words. By Mrs. Thomas Geldart, author of Truth is 
Everything, Daily Thoughts for a Child. 

Sunday Evening Thoughts. By the same author. New 
York: She'don & Co., 15 Nassau street. Boston: 
Gould & Lincoln. For sale by Tay!or & Maury, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Many of the religious books written for chil- 
dren are, to say the least, of doubtful utility, 
and Christian parents will do well to see to it 
that, under the specious disguise of religious 
instruction, they are not fostering in their chil- 
dren a taste for the trashiest of fiction. These 
little books by Mrs. Geldart seem to us much 
above the average of such productions. Sun- 
day lessons, illustrated by Bible and other sto- 
ries, they have a simple, natural, healthy tone. 
The author is an English lady, and the book 
was first printed in England. In a simple 
preface, addressed to children, she says, “ These 
‘Sunday Thoughts’ are sent to you in your 
English homes, with many loving wishes and 
earnest prayers, that the day which God has 
blessed may be to you the best and happiest in 
the week.” 

If her books help to do this, she will earn 

blessings from many children upon whom, on 

the Sabbath day, are laid “heavy burdens, 
grievous to be borne.” 

Emilie, The Peacemaker. By the same author. Pub- 

lished and for sale as above. 

This book has a practical purpose which is 

sometimes lost sight of in kindred works. The 

law of kindness is the law of love. And here 
it is beautifully illustrated. The little Edith is 

a lively, healthy child, with warm impulses, good 

and bad, and the-conflict between them is real- 


fault. She is too perfect. She is never cross, 
or weary, or selfish, or out of patience, and 
loves everybody, and makes everybody love 
her; all of which, considering she was only a 
woman, is rather hard to believe. To be sure, 
she'was a governess, which office is said to be 
@ good nursery for Christian graces; but we 
have seen the best specimens of that class, and 
no such model character was among them. So 
we are incredulous. But the book, with this 
wan is a good one—better than most of its 


We have received from Taylor & Maury 








habitants, | 
of & week! 


prophets and saints, which assure us of the | 


ly interesting. Emilie herself has but one | 


value: “ Voluntary and Involuntary Actions ;” 
second article on “Fleets and Navies ;” “ Jour- 
nal of a Cruise on the Tanganyika Lake, Cen- 
tral Africa;” “The Election Petitions—Who 
does the Bribery?” and “Foreign Affairs— 
The Disarmament,” are the political articles, 
written in a keen and piquant style. 





THE DESPOTISM OF PARTY. 

A Western editor makes the following frank 
confession of his slavish submission to party : 

“Whenever the Democratic party, through 
the medium of a properly constituted conven- 
tion, shall adopt any measure as its future poli- 
ey, the Examiner will then be bound to recog- 
nise that as the policy of the party; but pre- 
vious to any such conventional action in refer- 
ence to certain questions now agitating the 
public mind, it holds itself at liberty to make 
such suggestions, and to express such views, as 
it may think proper.” 

The editor of this paper claims to be a free 
man, and, we presume, would have the world 
think him honest and independent; yet he is 
ready to abandon his principles, and fight like 
a Turk against them, “ whenever the Demo- 
cratic party, through the medium of a properly 
constituted Convention,” shall overrule him! 
This editor lives in the slave State of Missouri, 
but his slavish spirit is not owing to the imme- 
diate presence of the peculiar institution ; for 
we had occasion to draw attention to a precise- 
ly similar avowal made by a “ Democratic ” 
paper in Maine, a few weeks ago. There can 
be no doubt that the tendency of party organi: 
zations in general is to repress individual inde- 
pendence ; but the Black Democracy, above all 
other parties, requires the most slavish obedi- 
ence on the part of its partisans. Doubtless 
this peculiarly tyrannical characteris‘ic is due 
to Slavery. The Slavery oligarchy is an or- 
ganized despotism, and it will listen to no hesi- 
tation or scruples on the part of those whom it 
has suborned into its support. Who can be 
surprised at the prostitution, the corruption, 
and the despotic creed, of a party which exacts 
such humiliation of its newspaper organs as 
that avowed in the above extract from a Mis- 
souri newspaper? Is it not time that the peo- 
ple should be aroused to the danger which 
threatens their liberties, when despotism and 
corruption are thus bold and impudent in re- 
quiring implicit obedience from the public 
press? This editor, and a thousand like him 
in the country, is ready to defend a coup d'etat 
by a military despot, as he is now defending 
the gradual, but sure, transformation of our 
Government from a limited Federal Republic 
into a central despotism, whose great object is 
the universal spread of Slavery. 





BRUTALITY OF THE NEW YORK DE- 
MOCRACY., 
We published last week a faint outline of the 
brutal rowdyism of the New York Democracy 
in their State Convention. We subjoin an ac- 
count from the Herald of a bloody assault upon 
the editor of the Daily News, the organ of the 
Hards, by a Soft rowdy: 








and asked one of the editors (Mr. Parsons) if 
he was the author of a certain article which a 
peared in the morning edition of that paper, in 
regard to the late acts of rowdyism at Syracuse. 
Mr. Parsons referred the matter to his assist- 
ant, Mr. Thompson, and, in answer to an inter- 
rogatory by McCabe, as to the author of the ar- 
ticle in question, replied that sometimes he 
wrote them. The words were hardly out of his 
mouth when McCabe struck him a powerful 
blow in the temple, and followed him up, stri- 
king him repeatedly. Mr. Thompson’s nose was 
broken, and his face terribly battered. After 
committing the outrage, McCabe escaped, but 
a warrant has been procured for his arrest. 
Mr. Parsons, accompanied by officer Houghton, 
of the Second Precinct, immediately after the 
assault, went before Alderman Brady, at the 
City Hall Police Court. A formal complaint 
of assault and battery was made against Frank 
McCabe by the assistant. The warrant was 
given to Mr. Houghton, and in a short time 
he found McCabe, and arrested him. He was 
then taken before Alderman Brady, where he 
gave bail to answer in the sum of $500.” 

The conductors of the News have also had a 
visit from the United States Marshal, Isaiah 
Rynders: 

“ Stop that Paper—Captain Rynders has 
stopped the News—or, rather, has boisterously 
requested that the copy of this paper for which 
he subscribed should be withheld from him. 
The Rowdy Captain, upon the memorable oc- 
casion of the stoppage to which we have allu- 
ded, declared his ability to lick us at his ease— 
by which we presume, not being versed in 
rowdy lore, he must have meant to use his ex- 

ansive tongue in such a way as he knows best. 

e also challenged any of the gentlemen in our 
counting-room to put him out if they dared. 
But, being gentlemen, and not accustomed to 
act toward rowdyism as they would toward gen- 
tlemen, they did not show the ‘turbulent fel- 
low’ the door. He found it himself, and went 
his way amid a hurricane of boisterous Tam- 
manyisms. He has agreat love for knocking 
under. But no! what are we saying! He de- 
clared he was no coward, went out of his way 
to declare it, and wanted some one to knock 
rere: by way of proving it. Stop that paper— 

thy ! ” 
If anything could disgrace the present Ad- 
ministration, it would be conduct like this on 
the part of its high officials, and especially those 
whose duty it is to enforce the laws against 
evil doers. But it is a well-known fact that 
Rynders owes his appointment solely to his in- 
fluence in controlling New York rowydism for 
the benefit of the Slave Democracy. He brought 
himself into notice as captain of a band of out- 
laws and cut-throats called the Empire Club; 
and yet James Buchanan appointed him to 
the high and responsible office of United States 
Marshal. 





Freepom Nationat—S avery SectionaL— 
This was the motto of Mr. Sumner’s great 
speech in the Senate, in 1852, against the fugi- 
tive slave law. At that time it was regarded as 
treasonable by the Sham Democracy; but in 
1859 the sentiment is re-echoed by the organ of 
Senator Douglas. The Chicago Times, in com- 
menting upon Mr. Douglas’s Magazine article, 
says: 

“Formerly it was the doctrine of the party, 
that Slavery was the creature of the local law— 
not a child of the Federal Constitution—and 
could exist nowhere save by virtue of local leg- 
islation either in States or Territories. This 
was the recognised doctrine. * * * 
“Senator Douglas’s declarations, then, on 
this head, recall the party to its old and invul- 
nerable position.” 

We commend this to Mr. Douglas’s Southern 
friends. 


In reference to the report that Senator 
Toombs had declared in favor of Douglas for 
the Presidency, the Columbus (Ga.) Times 
says: “Mr. Douglas is not Mr. Toombs’s pref- 
erence for President. Mr. Toombs only con- 





, tt Aancett Upon the Editor of the Daily News. 
Yerterdads- nate. apes nical MesCate 
went into the editorial room of the Daily News, 


woman in this city, has succeeded in F 
thousand dollars for the purchase of het 
Edward. The benevolent persons who ' 
tributed to the worthy object will be é 
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DELAWARE TO BRE FREE 


The (Delaware) Peninsular News 
vertiser, one of the sterling Free.§ and 
which have sprung up in the ‘ee : 
States within a few years past, has “ e . 
ing upon the subject of ridding at 
Slavery. We trust that “ Popular soy, Pee 
in Delaware will assert its snnetain | 
two or three hundred Slavery Q}j ar rd » 
next session of the Legislature: - 
“ The prospect that Delaware... 
a free State is turning the attention 
of the emigrants from the North to of t 
as a suitable place to settle. Moa 
in this vicinity as many as twenge” be 
citizens, who have come among Y excell 
Northern States, bought farms. r mom 
engaged in improving them, "Mos 
are valuable acquisitions to Oar 
are intelligent, enterprising, work; ' 
will do much toward developing the men, wf 
and increasing the wealth of pig Ure 
monwealth. The facilities offered ly Me co 
roads brings thousands of farm " 
to look for homes, and one of the om» © 
the Delaware railroad informs a en wee 
objection which he hears these peony meg 
us is, that we are still a slave a ws Aga 
that his impression is, that j ae. He sg 
ture will pass a law for the abolition roy. 
it will at once double the wie: of a) 
property in Kent and Sussex on se wit 
a few years double our entire popu 
view of such facts, who is there 
diced, and obstinate, as to 
sage of such a law? 
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If any, it mus eh 


be a bitter enemy to the prosperity of ¢} &, 
“ Our lands are cheap, easily cultivat "e 
susceptible of as high a state of cultivas, 
and ng me ye as any in the world "L 
at the farm of Ex-Governor Ross, ah " v 
years ago was almost a naked sand-bank 4 
worst land we have in the State—now  . 
produce fifty bushels of corn to the acr } 
as good wheat and clover as anyhody is 
sire, 3 


“ Let Northern farmers who wi 
their condition come 
their duty, we will 
and prosperity. But we wish to guard the 
against falling into the hands of - rs 
pled speculators. We have some of these . 
sharks among us, who will flegce a ond 
with as little compunction of conscience, 


sh to impo 
Among us, and if they 
guaranty them gyco. 


pr 


the worst of the species in our Wester Ter 
tories. Look out for them. Wehave kn 
one of these to sell $5,000 worth of ja 


$25,000! and we suppose he would haye tg 
$50,000 if he could. When strangers on 
among us to look out for farms, let then al 
the speculators about the towns, and so yng 
the farmers themselves, and make j; 
We advise them also not to be 
making purchases. 





00 hasty 


If you come from a co 





munity where land is worth 75, or 109, 
dollars an acre, you may think our beaut 
lands very cheap at 40, or 50, when perhg 


20 or 25 is the full market value, Prices rap 
from 10 to 50 dollars here—the latter {oy j 
proved land near to the towns, and the form 
for unimproved at a distance from railroads 
towns.” 

We will add to the above sensible silggestia 
of the News and Advertiser, that in 1850, yh 
the last census was taken, the State of De 
ware contained but 2,290 slaves in a total p 
ulation of 91,532. The whites numbered 71.14 
and the free colored people, 18,073. Iu 1" 
Delaware had 8,887 slaves, and the number 
every subsequent census has been Jess than 
the preceding. It is highly probable tha { 
census of 1860 will exhibit a slave populati 
not exceeding fifteen hundred, in a total po 
lation of more than a hundred thousand. $i 
1850, a great many slaves have been ew 
cipated by their masters, a still greater num 
have emancipated themselves by running an 
and doubtless not a few have been clandestin 
run out of the State, to be sold in the South 
market, in violation, we believe, of the lavs 
Delaware. From these various causes, the nv 
ber of slaves in the State has perhaps deci 
more rapidly than for many years pasl, 
the institution has now little more than an 
inal existence. 

The great obstacle to emancipation in 
ware is not.tha.pomer of the oligarchy wi 
vie Htave; Dut its power in the Union. Itis 
absolute control of the miscalled Demoe 
party, by the slave interest of the South, w 
prevents the Legislature of Delaware from 
ishing Slavery. It is the interest of that 
to uphold Slavery. It has no hold upon 
affections of the people, and therefore al 
itself with the great and powerful institution 
Slavery. This institution gives it the contr 
nearly all the Southern States, and by means 
Federa! patronage it has heretofore managed 
control enough of the Northern States to k 
it in power. But its shams and devices, 
frauds and corruptions, are at length under! 
by the Northern people, and its sands hi 
When it ceases to have t 
eral patronage to dispense, it will lose the | 
link that binds Northern demagogues to its! 
tunes. 


nearly run out. 


By the same corrupt appliane: 
slave Democracy has kept up a Pro Slave 
feeling in Delaware, and prevented the > 
from commencing the work of emancipatidl 
Northern “ conservatives” and douyhia 
should be made to understand this trath,' 
that they are the bulwarks of Slavery 
people of the slave States are bound hand § 
foot, and can do almost nothing towards em 
cipation, while Northern “ conservatives, | 
fessing to be opposed to Slavery, uphold | 
black Democracy by their votes, 01 fail to 
operate with the Republicans in overthrow! 
the party of Slavery. 

Delaware is an exception to this rule » 
very is now so weak, that, seconded by the ® 
lign influence of the Federal Administrat 
it is unable to intimidate and silence the fries 
of Freedom. But, with some few except” 
the latter are lamentably apathetic. Th 
should organize and agitate without ces 
They have truth and justice, as well 8 “ 
tarian expediency, on their side, and the’ 
ponents would be no match for them 10 aise 


sion. We hear nothing from Wilmf 
which should lead in the movement; ot 
enterprising advocate of the noble caus’ 
News and Advertiser is published 4! Millw 


i : » (Cortail 
in, we believe, the southern county. Ce 


if a Free-Soil paper can be supported ins , 
ern Delaware, those of Wilmington 4" 
northern portion of the State ought to hour 
a 

Lesuic THE Swinpier.-—We are gratibes) 
learn that Leslie, the swindler of the sp 
ladies, has been convicted and sentent”” 
the Penitentiary. We find the sentence 4 
lows, in the Philadelphia papers: 


eit 
“Judge Ludlow said: I regret extreh™ 
be obliged to pass sentence in this ~e" 
regret is based upon the ground that Pye? 
fendant is convicted for an offence ° ‘ 
temptible character. I pity you becaust a 
should be guilty ef such an ofenee, s 
sympathize with you if I could. | ae 
will be no one to sympathize with ae 
you are in prison, because I hope - - 
be carried out to its fullest extent, 40 hed 
receive your sentence to avery letter. © 
now remains for me to do but to consigt ‘ 
a cell, where reflection, I hope, will ens ‘a 
to see how you have destroyed the - , 
of the community, and how you —~ a 
shamed your manhood. You ak hy 
adroitness, made yourself amenab poe f 
upon only one charge, which I am ! 
I will now sentence you to the extrem? f 
of the law. Sentenced to three year? 
Eastern Penitentiary, at hard labor. 





4 col Vv 


Emancipation. ~ Harriet Ashe, sah 
ras 











“The Virginians” is more than nsually inter- 


- 


siders ‘him better than any man the Opposition 
can bring forward to thas poet.” ' 


to learn that the effort in his behalf bs 
successful, and that the boy is now free, 


land ff 
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————————_ 
THE BOUNDARY 


We publish in another 
statement, from the Phila 
difficulty which has sprun 

rm frontier, with our 
It is said that the Admij 
apon the right of the U 
islands in dispute. The fol 
the well-known Washingt 
the Baltimore Sun, fon, is 
oficial. The people of al 
the President in vindicati 





antry : 
ai oe failure of Sir Will 
falfil his promises and thos 
in respect to Central Ame 

sve effect to the Clayto 
source of deep disappoint: 

tment, and may be gro 
Pm connection with the S 
Pacific. When Great Br 
compliance with her sole 
not to hold, occupy, or fi 
Central America, but, inst 
her retensions there, it 1 
we should not yield poss 
whose title is freely spoke 
aa rightfully with us. The 
State Department 1s, that 
the line of the treaty of | 
of agreement between us 
1846, but as the legitim 
line cut off the southern e 
island of Vancouver, we, i 
deflected it southwardly s 
island to England. It is 

riment that this was th 
ment, and it was certain 
standing at thetime. Th 
up to Vancouver was 1 
only from the causes of d 
from the fact that of th 
navigation of one sort or 
course exist in so broad a 
Gulf of Georgia, the cha 
date of the negotiation o 
only one much used or kn 
of inferior character to th 
used, by reason of the 
it. It may also be urged 
Jand or islands constituti 
the Gulf of Georgia natur 
land, and not to the islan 
will be remembered that 
responsible for the treaty 
way negotiated upon tert 
Senate, which were, that 
of Utrecht, as offered | 
should be the basis of arr 
The statement of Ion, 

not responsible for the t 
borne out by the history 
is well known that Pres 
claring that the right of t 
the whole of Oregon was 
able,” shrunk from the 
position, and asked the « 
Mr. Buchanan as Secret: 
chief adviser, and doub 
throw the responsibility 
remains to be seen wheth 
now stand up for the righ 
again back out, and yiel 
England. We confess tha’ 
the venerable Secretary 
rights of naturalized citi 
ent guaranty of firmness j 
the present controversy. 


MR. DOUGLAS IN 


The friends of Mr. Dou 
efforts to resuscitate his 
but to little purpose. As 
sentiment of the South, 
fact that the Washington 
gan of the Administration 

irer, the time-honored 0 

mocracy and of Gov. 
Standard, the organ of th 
‘moeracy, the Charleston J 
South Carolina Demoerac 

o m, the organ of the Ti 
al against him. The 

re -the frie 

e current of |p 

8 popt 

frightened o 
ind ery agair 

sw of the Harper 


#2 


Reaipily® By ~ 

read this ess: 
ion to do jus 
nt éen forced to the c 
ap sis the advocate 


hy r sovereignt 


ay, add that this doctr 


n the Cincinnati platfor 
hever meet the approval 
mocracy, much less of th 
slaveholding States.” 

We may add to these 
Opinion in the northern an 
that the Louisville Court 
newly-elected Governor « 
Vice President, who resi 
repudiate with scorn the 
taining Mr. Douglas's 
views, 

In the Gulf States, th 
with him, as he is, with 
treated as a traitor and a 

We think that the Sor 
injustice in passing this 
him ; but the South will 
Our remonstrances. Mr. | 
friend of Slavery. He t 
God require its existence 
line.” But the South is. 
mands that Slavery sha 
The N. Y. Times, which, 
Very friendly to Mr. Dou 
regarded as one of his “« 
he is endeavoring to com 
Support by making a pu 
the Northern Democracy, 
ate any man of less liber: 
thinks that he may sucee 
Prise of subduing the pro) 
For ourselves, we incline 
ion, that he will signall 
Should lower its crest to | 

n trained up to defer h 
holders, and “to conque 
favor of Northern idea 
would present a marvel 

revolution of the wheel | 
by Mr. Jefferson, and the 
of the Northern allies of 
® dangerous and contag 
blacks themselves, who « 
from it that their masters 
nd influence in the nat: 
the Republicans would | 
pat of the Oligarchy i 

nder to the Northern 
fata). 





Free Sor in Virginia 
r has the followii 


“A gentleman sendin, 
s y, from Fairfax | 


“ ‘Two articles copied i 
the 5th instant, from 
come ~ hearts of thou: 
at anywhere in ou 
had been found to utter su 
Stor Caldwell expressed it 
Assure him that he has th 
Us here, and that we wi 
ings in Richmond, next 
newed hope that others 
holding to the prin 


to be advocated in our Le 





MARRIA 
. gt Hanover, Ohio, on th 
. HE) 


ae Fete } 


